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LITERARY CONTORTIONS. 


Edmund Burke once said, in comparing 
the literary style of a certain author with 
that of Dr. Johnson: “It has all the con- 
tortions of the sibyl without the inspira- 
tion.” This epigrammatic criticism is quite 
as applicable, perhaps, to the style of some 
modern authors as it was to the style of Dr. 
Young. Among American story writers of 
a certain class there seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency to produce sensational effects 
by practicing the art of the contortionist. 
The supple-bodied posture master tries to 
create interest or excite amazement by twist- 
ing himself into strained or convulsed atti- 
tudes, and by forcing his limbs into positions 
that are unusual, unnatural, or strenuously 
cramped. Writers of the contortionist 


school endeavor to secure the same results 
by using language in the same way — doing 
violence to its words, wrenching its forms, 
and dislocating, more or less completely, its 
entire structure. They strive to catch and 
hold the attention of their readers, not by 
following the established rules of English 
composition, but by using extraordinary or 
inappropriate adjectives, by disregarding the 
significance of nouns, by twisting sentences 
into eccentric or grotesque forms, and by 
inventing figures of speech that are always 
far-fetched, capricious, or fantastic, and 
often preposterously absurd. 

This contorted style is shown at its best 
—or worst —in “The White Linen Nurse” 
of Miss Eleanor Abbott, which ran for three 
months as a serial in the Century Maga- 
zine, and which is now published in book 
form. The plot of the story is not much 
better, or worse, than the plots of many 
other stories that the magazines print ; but 
the incidents are forced, the characters talk 
and behave as no conceivable or realizable 
human beings would naturally talk or behave, 
and the framework of narrative shows every- 
where a straining after originality, eccen- 
tricity, and sensational effect. 

An illustration of the forced incident is 
to be found in the automobile accident. 
Motor cars often get beyond control and 
throw their occupants out; but a gasoline 
engine that is “dead” as the result of an 
accident does not bring itself to life and then 
have perceptible “tremors,”- emit “horrid 
and go “crinkle crankle” every few 
minutes in order to provide the story teller 


’ ‘ 


creaks,’ 
with a means of prolonging the reader's sus- 
pense. 

Illustrations of forced, artificial, or wn- 
realizable talk and behavior are to be found 
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on almost every page. No imaginable child 
who has been thrown out of an automobile, 
whose clothing has been torn to pieces, whose 
eye has been so badly bruised that it looks 
like a “ prizefighter’s,” and whose father has 
been suddenly killed, is likely to exclaim : 
“Isn't it fun!” 
thought 


and then to add as an after- 
“ But I had n’t exactly planned to 
have him dead.” A trained nurse who sees 
a man crushed under an automobile may con- 
“ What's 


But a nurse who pro- 


ceivably ask herseli : the dose for 
a man under a car?” 
poses to release the crushed man by “ begin- 
ning at the beginning and taking the auto- 
mobile a!] apart” is so foolish as to be un- 
imaginable. 

Ihe straining after effect, which is char- 
acteristic of “ The White Linen Nurse” as a 


whole, is particularly noticeable in what 


Macaulay has called the lurkey carpet 


style.” Take, for example, the treatment 
of the soul. Locke has described the human 
soul as “an immaterial spirit,” but in Miss 
Abbott’s narrative the soul turns pale, 


like a 
and “ creaks ” 


“ sweats ” hard-working  stevedore, 


like a rusty door-hinge. But 
other animate and inanimate things behave 


in ways that are equally surprising. Nerves 


‘ 


rattie, glory crackies, laughter 


“scuds” and “zigzags,” smiles 


‘ ” 
tug, 


‘whang,” and “twitter”; hearts “ plunge,” 


* pitch,” and “lurch”; gloom gets “ stale,” 


campfires become “ conscious,’ paths “‘fal- 


and grow ‘ wistful,” fo 


ter” 


‘ 


tsteps 


‘crackle’ through wet leaves, threats 


locks “ bite,” 
a fountain 


‘ 


hurdy- 


pen 


‘ zigzag,” fangs “ snarl,” 


gurdies “‘romp,” and even 
“ dallies daringly.” 

As for Miss Abbott’s trees, and 
flowers, there is hardly anything that they 
cannot do. Willows 


phlox 


plants, 


“yearn,” pine trees 


“ guzzle,” ‘clamors,” pansies “ tiptoe 
and 
“the mild old grass totters palsiedly 
to watch skittish 


biuets frolic in and out 


velvet-footed across the grass,” even 
down 
violets and 


some young 


of a giggling brook.” 
In the next revised edition of “ How to Tell 
the Birds the Wild 
should certainly be 


floral idiosyncrasies. No 


from Flowers” atten- 
these 


likely to 


tion called to 


one is 





mistake a pine tree for a pine warbler if he 
will only remember that one “ guzzles’ 
the other sings. 

Miss Abbott’s verbal 
tions are so bizarre as to be puzzling, if not 
unintelligible. What, for 
romantic smell” ? Is it the “metallic scent” 


of the stars? This seems probable, but one 


’ while 


Some of combina- 


example, is “a 


is leit in doubt. “‘ Phosphorescent breeze ” is 
another puzzler. To visualize in imagination 
a luminous zephyr is extremely difficult ; but 
it is no harder, perhaps, than to imagine a 
‘conscientious ” towel; a “scented” star ; 
spoon ; a “ leaf-green voice,” 


an “indomitable roof-top,” or a 


a “ browsing” 
‘ square- 


toed year. 


In the invention of extraordinary meta- 
phors and similes the author of “ The White 
Nurse’ a rival. No 


other literary contortionist has ever dared 


Linen stands without 
to liken a moving automobile to “a huge 
portentous pill floating on smoothest syrup.” 
It sounds like the recital of a trained nurse’s 
nightmare. But why “ portentous”? Appar 
ently for no other reason than that both words 
begin with “ p.” Writers of the contortionist 
school rely chiefly upon incongruous adjec- 


tives and frenzied metaphors, but they do 
not wholly disdain such effects as may be 
produced by alliteration or assonance, and 


“The 


such 


White 


alliterative 


all through Linen Nurse” are 


scattered combinations as 


“portentous pill,” “pranks and _ posies,” 


“pinkiness of passing,” “passion primitive, 


protective, proprietary,” “glad glow,” “ va- 
lake,” “ breasted 
“hurled hopefully,” “ dallied dar- 


“murky mystery,” and 


porous “listless 


vigil,” 
birdlings,”’ 
ingly,” “chasm of 
crankiness.”’ 

One unlimited 


that with 


freedom to change arbitrarily the meaning of 


would suppose 
adjectives, adverbs and nouns, the literary 
contortionist would find the dictionary sup- 
ply of words amply large to meet all his 
In “ The White 
the author has enriched her 
vocabulary by coining a lot of 


wants ; but he never does. 


Linen Nurse” 


such new 
and words as 


expressive “ temperish,” 


“craggedly,” “ wor- 


“ scarily,” 


‘wanly.” “ edginess,” 


riedly,” “:wincingly,” “courtingly,” 








‘" 
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“ sloozily,” ’ 
“ a-whitf.” 

A characteristic specimen of the literary 
style affected by writers of the contortionist 
school is to be found in the description of 
the break of dawn in the mountains of Can- 
ada, which opens the third part of “ The 
White Linen Nurse,” and which is short 
enough, perhaps, to quote : — 


“whanging,” ‘“a-whir” and 


“Dank and white with its vaporous vigil, 
the listless lake kindled wanly to the new 
day’s breeze. Blue with cold, a precipitous 
mountain peak lurched craggedly home 
through a rift in the fog. Drenched with 
mist, bedraggled with dew, a_ green- 
feathered pine tree lay guzzling insatiably 
at a leaf-brown pool. As monotonous as a 
sob, the waiting birch canoe slosh-sloshed 
against the beach.” 


When Miss Abbott wrote that paragraph, 
she must have been —to adopt her own ex- 
pression — “ goose-fleshed with  starin’.” 
Only by extraordinary effort could even the 
most experienced contortionist have imag- 


ined a precipitous mountain turning blue 
with cold, after an all-night spree, and lurch- 
ing craggedly home through a rift in the fog, 
while its companion in dissipation, the be- 
draggled pine tree, still lay on the dank 
ground, guzzling insatiably. 

Macaulay once said of Robert Montgom- 
ery’s poems :— 


“Such writing bears the same relation to 
poetry which the Turkey carpet bedrs to a 
picture. There are colors in a Turkey car- 
pet out of which a picture might be made. 
There are words in Mr. Montgomery’s writ- 
ing which, when disposed in certain orders 
and combinations, have made, and will again 
make, good poetry. But as they now stand 
they seem to be put together, on principle, 
in such a manner as to give no image of 
anything in the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth.” 


One wonders what the distinguished essay- 
ist would have thought of “The White Linen 
Nurse.” 

The New York Times. 


George Kennan. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XXVII. 


There is no such word as “alright,” al- 
though we have the precedent of “al- 
mighty,” “altogether,” and “already.” It 
is important, by the way, to distinguish “ al- 
ready,’ and “all ready,” and “altogether” 
and “all together. 

“ Perpendicular” and 


‘vertical’ are not 
synonymous, as many seem to think. “ Ver- 
tical”” is an absolute term and means up- 
right in the direction of gravity. “ Perpen- 
dicular” is a relative term, that means right- 
angled to something else. <A_ horizontal 
line is perpendicular to a vertical line. 

We often see the word “nor-easter” in 
print, but nobody ever heard an old sailor 
use it. The old sailors say “ no’th-easter.” 

To write of a man as, for instance, “the 
well known poet,” So-and-So, implies that 
he is not well known. If he really is well 


known, the adjective is quite superfluous. 
Writing “the famous novelist’’ means that 
he is not famous. 

“In the Spanish language” would be 
better written “in Spanish.” 

Instead of “The competition closes next 
March” it is better to say: 
tion will close next March.” 


“The competi- 


“Ere” is a poetic word, which in plain 
prose ought not to displace “ before.” 


“c 


‘Fditorial” is a good word, but “ repor- 
torial” is not. 

“News” is singular, not plural, so that 
the country editor who wrote pathetically : 
“As we go to press our Wentworth news 
have not arrived on account of being mis- 
carried in the mails or some other reason,” 


was wrong. Edward B. Hughes. 
Campaince, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

» * * 

The sheets of a manuscript should be 

carefully numbered, but not fastened to- 


gether in any way. Editors in reading man- 
uscripts like to transfer the top sheet as it 
is read to the bottom of the package, or to 


lay the sheets singly upside down on the 


desk, so that when they have finished read- 
ing the manuscript will be in proper order. 
Sometimes they like to read holding but a 
single sheet at a time. It is well to humor 
editors. If, in spite of this, writers feel 
that they must fasten the sheets of a manu- 
scrip together, the least offensive way is to 
ise ‘the wire chips that may be easily slipped 
on and off. The chances are good that the 
first editor who gets a manuscript so adorned 
will slip off the clip before he begins to read 
and lose it in the waste basket, but if the 
manuscript is returned the writer can slip 
on a new clip, if he likes. Ribbons, and 
tape and thread (no matter how neat the 
stitches are) never should be used. As for 
pins, listen to a postal clerk: “I must get 
vubout a hundred digs a day,” he says, “from 
pins that systematic people use in their corre- 
spondence, and that stick through the enve- 
lopes. I have come to the conclusion that 
many writers so mail their manuscript with 
malicious intent. We fellows in the post- 
office may not be the ones against whom 
they hold a grudge, but we are the ones that 
usually get the benefit of those pins.” 


e * 6 


The justice of Mr. Kennan’s criticism of 
the stvle of Fleanor Hallowell Abbott, which 
he analyzes in the article reprinted in this 
number of THE Writer, will be evident to 


those who have read only the opening para- 
graph of her story, “The White Linen 
Nurse,” which is as follows :— 

“The White-Linen Nurse was so tired that her 
oble expression ached. Incidentally her head ached 
and her shoulders ached and her lungs ached and 
the ankle bones of both feet ached quite excrucia- 
tingly. tut nothing of her felt permanently in- 
capacitated except her noble expression. Like a 
st-ip of lip-colored lead suspended from her poor 
little nose by two tugging wire-grey wrinkles her 
persistently conscientious sick-room smile seemed 
to be whanging aimlessly against her front teeth. 
The sensation certain was very unpleasant.” 


Is it true, as a correspondent of the New 
York Times says, that “although Miss Ab- 
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bott’s style may offend a_ conventional 
writer of the older school, it is entirely in 
harmony with a great mass of readers at the 
present time”? If so, the fact is most dis- 
couraging. Mw. wh. we 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Faith Baldwin, whose poem, “ Unmasked,” 





was printed in Ainslee’s for November, is 
the daughter of Stephen C. Baldwin, the 
lawyer, and for the past fourteen years her 
home has been in Brooklyn. She was edu- 
cated at the Packer Institute Training School 
for Girls, at tthe Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
and at Briarcliff School for Girls. Miss 
Baldwin’s first poem was published in the 
Cavalier, shortly after her eighteenth birth- 
day. Since then she has had fifty poems 
published and two short stories. Most of 
her poems have been printed in Munsey’s 
and tthe Cavalier; others have appeared in 
Lippincott’s, the New York Sun, Town 
Topics, the French Bull Dog Magazine of 
America, the Kansas City Star, Current 
Opinion, the International, Ainslee’s, and 
Brooklyn Life. Recently the Smart Set has 
bought several of her verses. Miss Harriott 
Ware, the composer, is setting to music sev- 
eral of Miss Baldwin’s poems, and also a 
song cycle of hers. Miss Baldwin has also 
done work for Henry T. Marshall, the song 
writer. 

Eugene A. Clancy, whose story, “ The 
Light Within,” appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
zine ior November, is a graduate of Xavier 
College, New York City, class of 1905. Mr. 
Clancy says he has devoted himself to the 
writing of short stories ever since he left 
college, and that although his stories have 
becn rejected by every magazine in the 
country time and time again, he is now be- 
ginning to have some success. He _ has 
sold in all thirteen stories — to the old 
Harper's Weekly, to Short Stories, to 
Harper’s Magazine, to Young’s Magazine, 
and to one or two others. Mr. Clancy has 
traveled in Spain, France, and Italy, and 
has spent considerable time in Morocco — 
the scene of the stories which he is writing 


for Short Stories. “‘ The Light Within,’ ” 
he says, “represents the sort of work I like 
to do, as it deals with real, human people. 
[ detest the popular stories about Gibson 
girls, shop girls who never _ existed, 
alleged society stories, Western stories in 
which every character uses the word 
‘olumb,’ and stories about smart Alecks. 
I believe in serious work, and I think the 
American public (always excepting impos- 
sible New Yiork City) is soon going to re- 
volt and demand serious work. ‘ The Light 
Within’ was rejected by a vast number ot 
magazines, bnt that did n’t worry me a bit. 
You can’t keep a good story down.” 

M. Gauss, who wrote the story, “The 
Other Girl,” in the Youth’s Companion for 
October 9, is Miss Marianne Gauss. When 
she beean to write some years ago, Miss 
Gauss had the habit, common to young 
writers, of trying on different names. She 
had various pen names, one or two of which 
strayed into print, and she also signed 
‘M. Gauss,” and her full name, * Marianne 
Gauss.’ So it happened that she got into 
McClure’s Magazine and the Youth’s Com- 
panion as “‘ M. Gauss,’ and into Collier’s 
Weeklv as 


put-~—- which she says has been meager 


“* Marianne Gauss,” and her out- 


nough at best,—has been divided ever 
since between two literary persons. “ The 
Other Giri” is one of many stories which 
have be2n the outgrowth of a request from 
the Coninanion for stories touching the dif- 
ferent phases of girl life. It is founded on 
the experiences of girls she knew — and 
ften of herself —while earning her living 
in Kansas City. Miss Gauss has written 
more working-girl stories than anything 
else, and has had difficulty with them from 
the fact that she often keeps too close to the 
literal truth of what happened, so that old 
friends recognize the characters. 

Erwald Stuart Hinton, whose _ story, 
“Jackman,” was printed in the Popular 
Magazine for October 15, is a sculptor, and 
has little time to give to writing, although 
he is fond of character studies and enjoys 
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writing. He is at present at work on a large 
piece Of sculpture that absorbs most of his 
thoughts, but he has found time to make 
notes and collect sketches of odd happenings 
and people 





matter picked up on various 
fishing and hunting trips— which he hopes 
to put in shape for publication. Mr. Hinton 
says that the same principles of construc- 
tion and the same motives of design apply 
to both sculpture and literature, just as the 
vitality of either must depend on a deep and 
intimate love for human life. The story, 
“Jackman,” was created from an incident 
told to him some years ago whén he was in 
the West, by the poet, John Vance Cheney. 
One evening as they were swapping yarns 
the talk turned from the queer, odd charac- 
ters they had met to hunting experiences, 
and thence to strange feats of human en- 
durance, and Mr. Cheney told him of the 
man, frightfully injured in a terrible fight 
with an elk, who made ten miles of mountain 
trail. 


Frazier Hunt, who has had two newspaper 
stories published in recent issues of Collier’s 
—‘Tittie Mrs. Lindstrom’s Pull” in the 
issue for October 25, and “ The Cub Repor- 
ter Again,” in the issue for November 5 — 
is at present a country newspaper editor in 
the little town of Alexis in Western Illinois. 
After graduating from the University of II- 
linois, Mr. Hunt worked on the Chicago 
newspapers for a couple of years. Then, on 
account of a breakdown in health, he went 
to Southern Mexico. After two years and 
a hali of plantation life below Vera Cruz, 
he was driven off his ranch by the rebels and 
bandits, and forced to return to the States. 
An opportunity to acquire a little country 
sheet presented itself at this time, and Mr. 
Hunt took it. His present position not only 
allows him to devote a good part of his time 
to his chosen profession of writing, but it 
opens up a great mass of interesting small- 
town short-story material. At the present 
time Mr. Hunt is working on a number of 
Mexican stories built around his own excit- 
ing experiences with the revolutionists and 
Mexican bad men. Incidentally, he is filling 


notebooks with village types, characters, and 
plots for future use. 


Frederick Niven, who had a story, “ Mak- 


ing an Example,” in the Popular Magazine 
for October 15. was born in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and was educated at Giasgow, Scot- 
land. He now makes his home in England, 
a little way out of London, in a neighbor- 
hood of picturesque villages such as Chalfont 
Saint Giles, where Milton’s cottage is still 
standing, and Jordans, where Penn’s Meeting 
House attracts many American visitors. Mr. 
Niven has traveled in the western part of 
this country and worked in the camps there 
by the way of experience. During the past 
vear the London Daily News has published 
several of his travel-sketches written 
throughout the Canadian Northwest. He 
is much interested in the Indian, as _ his 
“ Making an Example” suggests, and an 
article of his relating to the Indian Rights 
Association recently appeared in the British 
edition of the World’s Work. The Popular 
Magazine first introduced Mr. Niven to 
\merican readers, and his long adventure 
serials, “‘ The Lost Cabin Mine” and “ Hands 
Up!” appeared in that magazine. In Eng- 
land he is known as well for studies of mod- 
ern manners, temperament, and environment, 
such as his novel, “ Fllen Adair,” which has 
been highly spoken of in England, but has 
not been published in America as yet. 


David Potter, author of the mnovelette, 
“The Unspeakable Turk,” published in Lip- 
pincott’s for November, first attracted at- 
tention as a writer bv his verses, “ Songs 
of the Sulu Sea,” which appeared in the 
Century. Mr. Potter was born in Bridgton, 
New Jersey, and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 18096. He was appointed 
an assistant paymaster in the navy not long 
before the war with Spain. He served in 
the Philippines throughout the Philippine 
insurrection, and has lately returned to this 
country after two years’ additional service 
in the islands. Mr. Potter’s first novel was 
published in 1910. “The Lady of the 
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Spur” and “The Bracelet” have been 
translated into Swedish, and ‘“‘ The Eleventh 
Hour” is being dramatized for moving pic- 
tures. Among Mr. Potter’s other books are 
“The Lost Goddess,” two or three novel- 
ettes, and his latest achievement, “ The 
Streak,” the scene of which is laid in the 
Philippine Islands, and which Mr. Potter 
regards as the most important work that he 
has done. 


Harold Titus, who had a story, “The 
Man Who Made ’ Em Block,” in the Popu- 
lar Magazine for November 15, is twenty- 
five old, and a native of Michigan, 
where he attended the State University for 
three and a half years. During that period 
he served as a correspondent for the Detroit 
News, and during vacations and after leav- 
ing Ann Arbor he was on the staff of that 
paper. In rort he gave up newspaper work 
to write fiction, and this has since taken the 
greater part of his time. 


years 


During the sum- 
mer he gives more or less personal atten- 
tion to Western Michigan orchards in which 
he has an interest, but during the winter 
he devotes himself to searching out story 
Mr. Titus 
has lived in Arizona, “punched cows” in 


material and putting it in shape. 


Colorado, and acquainted himself with the 
people of other portions of this country. 
He furnishes the American Boy with much 
juvenile material and has sold some stories 
to the His stories have 
also been accepted by the Cavalier, the Blue 
Book, the Magazine, the New 
Story Magazine, Short Stories, the Popular 
Magazine, Adventure, the Illustrated .Sun- 
day Magazine, Sunset, and Collier’s Weekly, 
and the Country Gentleman has accepted 
horticultural matter. 


Boy’s Magazine. 


People’s 


who had a story, 
Collier’s for QOcto- 
ber 11, knows thoroughly the place and local 


Margaret Widdemer, 
“*Rosabel Paradise,” in 


color of the scene where her story is laid. 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, is the “ Park” of 
her story, and Miss Widdemer lived there 
for many years, and is now spending the 


winter there, at work on a series of stories 
in the same vein as “ Rosabel Paradise” — 
stories picturing the life of the natives, and 
especially the young people, in that summer 
resort. Miss Widdemer has been 
heretofore more by her poetry than by her 


known 


prose work, as she has had poems published 
in most of the leading magazines. 


al 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





PERSONAL 


Sienkiewicz. —“ As to ‘Quo Vadis,’” says 
Sienkiewicz, “I got the idea from reading 
Tacitus and IT went to Rome for local color. 
I never plan a book in detail; the subject 
grows and develops as I write it, according 
to the laws of logic. When a new idea takes 
hold of me I let it simmer in my mind for a 
long time before I put it on paper. I find 
writing hard work, but I seldom change any- 
thing in my copy, for I always know exactly 
I work from ten A. M 
to tive P. M., then I hunt for a couple of 
hours. 


what 1 want to say. 


The Greek classics give me continu- 

ous delight ; I also love memoirs and his- 

torical works and reports of travel.” 
Trollope. — Anthony Trollope’s first three 


novels all fell stillborn from the press, as 


the saying is, and have not been reprinted 


since. No modern reader of Trollope knows 
anything akout them. Two were _ Irish 
stories and one was a novel of the French 


Revolution. There is something really heroic 
in the way in which the young novelist stuck 
to his ambition in spite of his three initial 
failures. The man who was ultimately to 
make close to half a million dollars by his 
pen, besides deriving a comfortable living 
from his official situation, was unable by his 
first three novels to earn anything at all, 
for the $too in advance which he got for one 
of them he admits to have been the result of 
an improvident and losing bargain on the 
part of the publisher. He was sufficiently 
discouraged to let two years go by without 
trying again, hesides having been very busy 
with his official duties. When he made his 


new trial it was with “ The Warden,” which 
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English as all his other successes. 
This was in 1853. — New York Sun 


Was as 





—_ 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Preying on Poets.— Professional plunder- 
ers of the community, so far as they have 
almost uni- 
formly admitted that the easiest way to rob 


confessed their methods, have 
a man is through an appeal to his. vanity. 
Men 


of Pelican Falls’ knows this, and his victim 


The agent for “ Lives of the Famous 
pays twenty dollars for a two-dollar book in 


The 


famous by O 


order to see his name in print swind- 


ler of the type made Henry 


knows it, and when he can gratify his vic- 


tim’s vanity he is sure of a double prize 


It is perhaps unfair to accuse poets of 


having less than the ordinary amount of 


business acumen, but certainly any attempt 


to defraud them by playing their 


upon 
wholly natural desire for fame seems much 


like robbing children. This sort of deceit 


is consistently practiced by certain publish- 


ers; and while the total number verse- 


writers in the country may not be large, it 


larger than any one not “in the 
that an 


the methods of these publishing houses is 


is so much 


business ” suspécts explanati mm ofr 


really demanded. 


\ young writer, after the usual quantity 
of courteous but discouraging rejections 


} 


succeeds in selling a 


Within a month of its 


poem to some well 


known 


magazine. 


publication he has probably received half a 


personal letters from _ publishing 


dozen 


houses, expressing an inordinate interest in 


his work, and a desire to bring out forth- 


with a volume of his verse. It seems as if 
these 


the hope that some day they might rise to 


houses had hitherto existed solely in 


prosperity on the wings of his fame 


The wise poet deposits these letters, un- 


answered, in the waste-basket ; he knows 
that volumes of verse by unknown writers 
have practically no sale, and that publish 
ers are no more altruistic than other busi- 
ness folk. But if he is not wise, if no one 
has warned him that this is the first step 


in the process of holding him up and going 


through his scantily filled pockets, he an- 
swers One or more of the flattering letters. 
. He sub- 
batch of verses, including all 
which, like Marcel’s 
picture, have learned by long experience to 


For a time all goes swimmingly. 
mits a 
those 


huge 
favorites of his 
come home all by themselves. He wonders 
how many of these the omniscient publisher 
will find suitable for the 


volume. Fle 


forthcoming 
hears that they are all excel- 
out of the ordinary, full of prom- 


ise and so on, and his heart thrills with 


tle scarcely notices a polite request that 


«, merely as a form of course, guarantee 


sale of a thousand copies at a dollar 


apiece. Of course such poems as the pub- 
lishers, who must know, say these are will 
sell. He signs the merely formal document, 
all continues to go as smoothly as ever. 

h 


is when he receives a notice of the sale 


hundred and thirty copies,—half of 
hese his friends can account for,—and a 
uest for eight hundred and seventy dol- 


as per agreement,” that he suddenly 


wakes from his dream. It is needless to fol- 
him through the dreary weeks to the 
compromise which, having extracted _ his 
last penny, ends the business. He has paid 
his lesson, and his belief in fame has 
consi lerably cooled. 
Of course he ought not to have been so 
foolish ; but the point is that he or one of 


foolish almost 


week. For it seems to be a thriving trade, 


his kind is just so every 


this preying on tthe poet. Is he, with his 


high ambition and limited business experi- 
ence, so much to blame, or does the fault 
lie with the organized business house that 


subsists by such practices ?. There is no 
legal crime involved, no actual fraud which 
might make possible redress through the 
courts. The publishers, like Mr. Kipling’s 


men who “talked intimidation,” are “ honor- 
nothing 


They 


have merely set a clever trap, and the prey 


able gentlemen.” and have done 


amiss, from their own point of view. 
has walked in. But though we have not 
succeeded in making all rascality illegal, we 
can at least call this sort of a transaction by 
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its right name, and warn all young writers 
to beware of such well-disguised dishonesty. 


— The Bellman. 
Good Style Not a Mere Matter of Words. — 
Polish, choice’ words, faultless rhetoric 


are only the accidents of style. Indeed, per- 
fect workmanship is one thing, style as the 
great writers have it, is quite another, It 
may and often does go with faulty work- 
is the 
fresh and vital way, so as to give us a vivid 


manship. It choice of words in a 
sense of a new spiritual force and person- 
In the best work the style. is found 
and hidden in the matter. 


ality. 


[ heard a reader observe, aiter finishing 
books: 
thought it a 


one of Robert Louis Stevenson's 


“How well it is written.” I 
been 


not 


doubtful compliment. It should have 
that the 
have been conscious of it at all. If we could 
the and 
essays and make the reader feel that he was 
face to face with ‘the real thing! 
the 


well written reader would 


so 


only get craft out of our stories 
The com- 


plete identification of style with the 
thought, the complete absorption of the man 
with his matter, so that the reader will say: 
“ How good, how real, how true!” that is 
the Seek ye first the king- 
dom of truth, and all things shall be added. 
fault I find with and 
more promising school of novelists is that 


we feel they are 


great success. 


One our younger 


their aim is too literary : 


striving mainly for artistic effects. Do we 
feel this at all in Scott, Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, or Tolstoy? These men are not 


thinking about art, but about life — how to 
produce life. 

In essayists like Pater, Wilde, Lang, the 
We 


aware of the literary artist ; they are not in 


same thing occurs. are constantly 
love with life, reality, so much as they are 
effects Their 
seriousness is mainly an artistic seriousness. 
It is not so much that they have something 
to say as that they are filled with a desire 
to say something. 

Nearly all our magazine poets seem filled 
with the same desire. What labor, what art 


and technique ; but what a dearth of feeling 


with words, style, literary 


read a few lines 


stanzas and then I see it is only deft handi- 


and spontaneity! I 


craft, and the heart and soul are not there. 
One day my boy killed what an old h 
called a mock duck. It looked like 
it acted like a duck, but when it came upon 
the table — it 


poems of 


inter 
a duck, 
mocked us. These mock 
the magazines remind me of it 


John Burroughs, in the Fra. 


Authors Who Wrote in Bed. — It is more than 


fifty years since “East Lynne” was _ pub- 
lished, yet both’ the novel and the play 
founded upon it are as popular as ever. The 
novel was written in bed, at a house in 
Upper Norwood. In fact, so ill was Mrs 
Henry Wood, its author, that she did not 
expect to complete it. Much of the novel 


was penned when its author could not even 


sit up 
Sir Walter Scott wrote, or rather dic- 
tated, his most popular novel, ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 


He 
had two secretaries who used to take turns 
at writing down the 


in bed —or at least from a sick couch 


fruits of his fertile 
fancy, and although he was in the most con- 
stant and severe pain, the interest of the 
great story went on unchecked to the end. 

““ Michael 


young girl who died in her 


Fairless” is the pen name of a 


“* teens,” and she 


wrote “The Road Mender” on her death 
bed, finishing it but a few hours before she 
passed away. 

“Weir of Hermiston,” Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s last unfinished book, was written 


in hed, or rather dictated to the novelist’s 
devoted wife. 

Mark Twain wrote nearly all his later 
books in bed. He had a specially contrived 
bed desk fitted up, so that he could write 


exertion while propped 
luxuriously his He 
to aver that most of his best thoughts came 
to him in bed, and that the trouble and worty 


without trouble or 


among pillows. used 


of getting shaving and dressing dis- 


persed them all and left him in no mood for 


up, 


commencing his literary labors. 
Keats of the finest 

pathetic sonnets in literature on his death- 

bed; Charles Wesley wrote a lovely hymn 


wrote one and most 











on his, and Mozart, as is well known, com- 
posed the famous “ Requiem,” which was 
first performed at his own burial, while he 
lay dying.-- Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 


Use Sbort Sentences.— Writers who wish 
to impart to their productions power and 
pungency, who wish to keep the reader’s at- 
tention upon the tiptoe of activity, who de- 
sire to escape the imputation of pedantry 
and who seek to surcharge their sentiments 
with sparkle and spirit, will do well to bear 
in mind constantly that long, lingering sen- 
tences, unduly overburdened with an abun- 
dance of phrases, clauses, and parenthetical 
observations of a more or less digressive 
character, are apt to be tiresome to the 
reader, especially if the subject-matter be at 
all profound or ponderous, to place an undue 
strain upon his powers of concentration and 
to leave him with a confused concept of the 
ideas which the writer apparently has been 
at great pains to concentrate, while short, 
snappy sentences, on the other hand, with 
the frequent recurrence of subject and predi- 
cate, thus recalling and emphasizing the idea 
to be expressed as the development of the 
thought proceeds, like numerous sign-posts 
upon an untraveled road, these frequent 
breaks having the effect of taking a new hold 
upon the reader’s attention, oases in the des- 
ert of words, as it were, will be found to be 
much more effective, much more conductive 
to clarity, and far better calculated to pre- 
serve the contact, the wireless connection, 
so to speak, between the writer and the 
reader, provided, however, and it is always 
verv easy to err through a too strict and 
too literal application of a general rule, that 
the sentences are not so short as to give a 
jerky, choppy, and sketchy effect and to scat- 
ter the reader's attention so often as to send 
him wool-gathering completely.— Ellis O. 
Jones, in Life 


New Poetry. — Why so much new poetry ? 
Why do writers rhyme and bookmakers pub- 
lish the rhymes? Is there not enough 
poetry in the world? No, there is not 
enough. We need more poetry. Not be- 
cause Browning and Tennyson, Whittier, and 
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Longfellow have not written poems great 
enough ; not that the great poets of our 
English tongue have not written already 
more than we can hope to read; not that 
the standard volumes of poetry are not suf- 
ficiently modern. But we always need new 
poets to produce poetry : the production of 
poetry should never cease. 

Unhappy the land in which there is fam- 
ine and where people hunger for bread. 
More unhappy the land where there is a 
dearth of mysticism, a scarcity of poetic ex- 
pression, a lack of blossoming of the lan- 
guage into new forms of beauty. Unhappy 
the land in which there is drought, where the 
springs no longer flow and where the brooks 
do not sparkle in the sunlight, where fields 
are thirsty and men and animals suffer from 
lack of water. More unhappy the land where 
idealism is dead and there is a drought of 
spiritual inspiration. 

It used to be commonly believed —it 
still is by many —that poetic genius is very 
rare, almost superhuman. In reality it is 
widely distributed, like the capacity to sing. 
A nation which sings, which keeps its songs 
and teaches them to its children, which ex- 
presses its spirit in new songs, will not see 
the springs of its idealism go dry. A nation 
in which poetry is continually produced wilk 
not thirst for inspiration. 

American life has produced poetry. Not 
only is it in our own mother tongue, but it 
could not have been produced in any other 
English-speaking land in the world. Ameri- 
can life sings. No one quite understands 
the American spirit who does not appreciate 
its new poetry. — Christian Register. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS- 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the fcllowing 
reference list wili confer a favor if they will mention 
THe WRiItTeER.] 





JosrewH Putirzer, REMINISCENCES OF A SECRETARY. 
Alleyne Ireland. Metropolitan for December. 
AvroarocraPpHy oF S. Samuet McCcrure. — III. 
McClure’s for December. 





Be 

















Tue Senst OF PERSONALITY AND Some RECENT 
NOVELS. lrederic Taber Cooper. Bookman ‘for 
December. 

“. Kemetniscence. William Dean Howells. North 
American Review for December. 

GrorGe Sanp: A Law Unto Hersetr. Florence 
Leftwich Ravenel. North American Review for Decem- 
ber. 

Ovr Literary Conventions. Louise Collier Will- 
cox. North American Review for December. 

THe Man or Lettrers anp THE NEW ART OF THE 
TREATRE. Walter Prichard Eaton. Century for 
December. 

NEWSPAPERS AND MaGazines. The Spirit of the 
Century, in Century for December. 

Vue Muttipiticitry or Novers. Editor’s Study, 
Harper’s Magazine for December. 

Tue Lyricat Portry oF THE New LAUREATE. 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Forum for Decem- 
ber. 

Atrrep Rvsset Watrace. Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. Popular Science Monthly for December. 

Joun Bacu McMaster. With portrait. American 
Review of Reviews for December. 

loop AND Keats. Frederico Olivero. Modern 
Language Notes for December. 

[fue Orver or Worps 1N CertTaAIn' RHYTHM 
GROUPS. Fred Newton Scott. Modern Language 
Notes for December. 

Sir Watter Scort ann CuHavucer. J. R. Schultz. 
Modern Language N 

On tHE Two Prace-NamMes 1N “ THANATOPSIS.” 
John William Scholl. Modern Language Notes for 


ge 


ites for December. 
) 

December. 

Marte Coreiyi’s SPARRING PARTNER ( Hall Caine ). 
H. L. Mencken. Smart Set for December. 

PROFESSIONAL JoukKNALismM. F. C. Ormsby-John- 

n. Author ( London ) for November. 

PutTtTinG a Novet on THE Market. F. G. Browne. 
Reprinted from the Bookseller, Newsdealer and Sta- 
tioner in the Author ( London ) for November. 

MAKING THE NEWSPAPER AN INFLUENCE FOR GOOD. 
Louis Wiley ( Business Manager of the New York 
Times ). With portrait. Business America for Novem- 
ber. 

Wir art Wuotesate. Arthur Adams. Bellman for 
November 1. 

How a Movine-Picture Pray 1s Written. Lewis 
Allen. Collier’s for November 1. 

Tye Preacuer’s Use or Romance. Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, D. TD. Christian Register for 
November 6. 

\n JrtsumMan, A CLERGYMAN, AND A PLAYWRIGHT 
(“ George A. Birmingham”). Sydney Brooks. Har- 
per’s Weekly for November 15. 

Tue Booxs T Reap Now. Richard Le Gallienne. 
Harper’s Weekly for November 15. 

Dr. AtFrev Russet Wartace. With portrait. W. 
B. Northrop. Outlook for November 22. 

A BencGatr Poet ( Rabindranath Tagore). Outlook 
for November 209. 
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Mrs. Emity Huntincton MILter. With portrait. 
Louise Manning Hodgkins. Zion’s Herald for No- 
vember 26 


Have We Lost tHe Art or Humor? Mary S. 
Watts. New York Times Review for November 30. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Nobe! Prize for literature for 1913 
has been awarded to the British Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, this being the first 





time that this prize has been given to any- 
body but a white person. Tagore himself 
translates his poems into English. 

The Authors’ League of America has 
opened against certain moving-picture inter- 
ests a fight which involves the validity of 
nearly all book copyrights issued in recent 
years. The moving-picture people contend 
that when a novel or short story, disposed 
of in the usual way, is copyrighted in a 
megazine, the copyright becomes invalid so 
far. as other forms of publication are con- 
cerned — that upon the expiration of serial 
publication, any one is at liberty to republish 
the work, to dramatize it, or to produce it 
in moving pictures. A Los Angeles court 
has rendered a decision in accordance with 
this view. Should this decision hold, it will 
take from the best known authors of the 
country from one-half to one-third of their 
incoines, and the Authors’ League will take 
the matter to the United States supreme 
court, if necessary. 


Mrs. Katharine D. Osbourne has obtained 
a divorce from Lloyd Osbourne, the author 
and step-son of Robert Louis Stevenson, on 
on the ground of desertion. Mrs. Osbourne 
is awarded alimony and the custody of the 
two Osbourne children. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, dean of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism in Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Teachers of Journalism. 
Other officers elected are: Vice-President, 
F. L. Martin, University of Missouri ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, James Melvin Lee, New 
York University ; executive committee, W. 
G. Bleyer, University of Wisconsin, J. W. 
Piercy, University of Indiana. 
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Plans for the establishment of 


a_biblio- 


graphical research institute, the first in 


America, designed to furnish authoritative 


iniormation and data on newspaper, maga- 


zine, periodical, and book publications, are 
being made by 


of America, according to the president, Pro- 


the Bibliographical Society 


fessor Adolph C. Von Noe, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. According to the plans, the 
institute is intended to supply the deficiency 
in bibliographical data in modern libraries 
All publications issued in this country and 
will be recorded and described 
Willard Huntington Wright is preparing 
“ Richard Hovey and His Friends.’ It 


abroad 


will 
appear rext spring. 

“The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Jord 
Lytton,” by Ins erandson, the Earl of Lyt- 
ton, is published by the Macmillan 
the \ 

‘Paul Verlaine,” by Stefan Zweig, 
lished by John W. Luce & Co., 

Gilbert K. Chesterton is 


volume on Charles Kingsley for the 


Boston 
preparirg a 
“ Eng 
lish Men of Letters” series 

A critical study of Henry James is now in 
English critic, 


ACTIVE 


preparation by the 
Ford Madox Hueffer. 


“George Borrow and His Circle,’ by 


Clement K 
by Hodder & Stoughton. 


Shorter, is published in London 


For the encouragement of historical rc 


search the American Historical Association 


offers two prizes, each of $200 : the Justin 


Winsor prizc in American history and the 


Herbert Baxter Adams prize in European 


history Each is awarded biennially (the 


Winsor prize in the even years and thie 


Adams prize in the odd years ) for the best 


unpublished monograph submitted to the 
committee on awards on or before July 1 
of the given year. The conditions of award 
can be learned by communicating with the 
respective chairmen of the committees 

Professor Claude H. Van Tyne ( University 
oi Michigan) as regards the Winsor prize ; 
Burr ( Cornell ) 


Professor George Lincoln 


concerning the Adams prize 





The editors of Poetry (Chicago) will 
award $250 in one or two prizes for the best 
poem or poems published in the magazine 
in its second year, and a prize of $25 for the 
best epigram. 
Rev. Dr. 

1 


William Hayes Ward has re- 


signed as editor of the Independent, after a 
He will reimain 
a contributing editor, but will no longer go 


service of forty-five years. 


to the office regularly. 


Harold relinquished 
the editorship of the London Saturday Re- 


View 


\ugust Hedge has 
and its chief proprietor, Hon. Gervase 
Beckett, M. P., has become editor-in-chief, 
with the assistance of George A. B. Dewar 
as literary editor. 

Our Boys and Girls ( New York ) has sus- 
pended publication. 

Munsey’s Magazine hereafter will print no 
will have in each month’s issue 
book-length 

Munsey 


serials, but 
by a good 
that the news- 
place of the 


a complete novel 


Mr. 


have 


writer. says 


papers usurped the 
monthly in the presentation of serial stories, 
that the novei is the great pulling force in 
without it 
drop perhaps 


publication, and thaitt 
would 


periodical 
normal circulation 
eighty-five per cent. 
filed 
Company, 


Petitions in bankruptcy haye been 


1eainst the Pulitzer Publishing 


publisher of the Welcome Guest magazine, 
No. 225 West Thirty-ninth street, and against 
the Pulitzer Magazine Company, publisher 
of Pulitzer’s Magazine, No. 1036 Sixth ave- 
York. 

Price Collier died on tthe island of Fiinen, 
in the Baltic Sea, November 3, aged fifty- 


a 
NeW 


nue, 


three. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller died No- 
vember 3 in St. Paul, Minn., aged eighty 
vears. 


\lfred Russel ‘Wallace 
November 7, aged ninety years. 


died in London 


James Carter Beard died in New Orleans 
November 16, aged seventy-six. 
Sir Rohert S. Ball died in Cambridge, Eng- 


land, November 25, aged seventy-three. 
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